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ABSTRACT 



The articles in this issue of Learning Quarterly, published 
by the Centre for Curriculum, Transfer, and Technology (British Columbia) , 
discuss the relationship between assessment and learning. Assessment can be 
used for three purposes in education: (1) to evaluate and credential (grade); 

(2) to determine institutional effectiveness; and (3) to promote learning. 

One article states that the practice and feedback aspect of assessment is 
what contributes most dramatically to student learning. Effective learning 
occurs where students come to internalize the project of learning, benefit 
from having meaningful assignments that develop their knowledge and skills, 
and -receive useful feedback in order -to improve performance. Assessment 
should not be limited to grading and credentialing . The best approach to 
assessment should express an understanding of the true role of educators and 
educational institutions, give clear articulation to educational goals, 
enhance student learning, and satisfy public demand for competent graduates 
and effective institutions. It is particularly important to explore the 
impact of assessment on student learning and motivation, and to augment 
understanding of the powerful implications of accountability. A key attribute 
of an effective learner is the ability to critically analyze one's 
achievements and progress. Self-assessment, or learner agency, is the core of 
assessment, as ultimately the learner must take responsibility and ownership 
of the learning process. (JA) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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LQ Cover Design 

Because this issue started in June, we interrupted 
our practice of having students produce artwork 
for the cover. 

The arrows chosen for this cover were an attempt 
to express the symbiotic relationship between 
assessment and learning. The students and 
teachers on the cover are involved in the kind of 
informal, side-by-side assessment and feedback 
that characterize one of the most effective means 
of instruction. 
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Catrin Roach 
July 20, 1971 - October 25, 1999 

It is with sincere regret and sadness that we announce 
the passing of Catrin Roach , our friend and colleague. 
Catrin had been a member of the Centre for 
Curriculum , Transfer and Technology since November 
1993. Those that knew and worked with Catrin will 
remember her sharp wit , keen-edged intelligence , 
adventuresome spirit , curiosity, and frank , yet inclusive, 
ways. It was a pleasure to work with Catrin and she will 
be deeply missed by all of us. 
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Guest Editorial: 

Assessment and Learning 

By Mark Battersby 

Introduction 

Assessment can be used for three purposes in 
education: 

• to evaluate and credential (e.g. grading), 

• to determine institutional effectiveness, and 

• to promote learning. 

As the title of this journal indicates we have chosen to 
emphasize the crucial but often under valued rela- 
tionship between assessment and learning. A further 
description of the purposes of assessment in educa- 
tion can be found in Catherine Dunlop’s article on 
the BC Learning Assessment Network. 

Despite the crucial role that assessment plays in pro- 
moting learning, this role has not received the 
attention that it deserves. Most people equate assess- 
ment with grades. Many people see the point of 
education as getting “a ticket” rather than learning. 
The demand for prior learning assessment - credit for 
learning done outside the institutional setting - could 
tend to reinforce the notion that education is funda- 
mentally about getting credits and credentials. The 
increasing role that post-secondary education plays in 
preparing and credentialing people for work in a 
knowledge-based economy has also heightened inter- 
est in the role that certification or credentialing plays 
in formal education. 

But credentials are meant to be evidence of learned 
knowledge and abilities. Focusing on credentials 
rather than on learning is clearly to get the cart before 
the course. The dreaded question "will it be on the 
exam?” indicates a student who believes that the edu- 
cational project is not about learning but rather about 
grades and credentials. It is also an expression of the 
student’s understanding that assessment is all about 
grading not learning. 

However common and understandable from the stu- 
dent perspective, this attitude displays a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the intent of education. Students 
holding this view treat school as “alienated labour” - 
work done to satisfy the interest or power of someone 
else rather than their own empowerment. While 



addressing traditional concerns of assessment, the 
articles in the journal provide numerous examples of 
how assessment can be a powerful tool for promoting 
learning and student empowerment, and can even be 
used to encourage students to adopt the project of 
learning as their own, not something to meet the 
demands of others (see especially Nancy Randall’s 
article on Self Assessment) . 

Assessment as a Tool of 
Instruction and Learning 

Let me start with a confession. I always hated grading, 
not only because of the often tedious work involved 
and the agonizingly difficult decisions (is this a B- or 
a C+?), but also the feeling of futility. I was 
overwhelmed, as most of my colleagues are, by the 
pile of midterm papers. But at least I could see the use 
of those. I gave them back to students, they read the 
comments and hopefully learned something that they 
could apply to the next assignment. I usually required 
about a third of the students to see me and rewrite 
their mid-term papers. In almost all of these cases 
there was significant improvement. But final papers! 
Half were never even picked up. The others I assume 
(and research I have read supports this) were just 
checked for grades and heaved out. Furthermore, 
what is learned from final exams which are not 
returned and only the grade posted? 

.Given these attitudes and experiences I was pleased to 
learn that the etymology of “assessment” is “sitting 
next to” - exactly what I did when going over students 
midterm papers. I often felt that these sessions result- 
ed in more learning for these particular students than 
the half term they had spent in the class. I now realize 
that these meetings were paradigmatic “assessment 
sessions” where I communicated effectively with stu- 
dents my goals and criteria, the reason for these 
standards, the problems with their work and how they 
might improve it. This kind of contact and informa- 
tion sharing went way beyond anything that I could 
communicate through marginal remarks or a laconic 
grade.* Despite realizing that these sessions were 
useful, it was only after working with the Centre for 
Curriculum, Transfer and Technology and spending 
considerable time reflecting on teaching and learning 
that I came to see them as having central pedagogic 
importance rather than something of peripheral value. 
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Evaluation, grading and credentialing are often seen 
as the central features of assessment (as in “will it be 
on the exam?”) - We agonize over final grades. We are 
concerned that they be fair and that they accurately 
reflect the level of student attainment and compe- 
tence. But my reflections, research and experience, not 
unlike that of the faculty writing in this issue, have led 
me to realize that that the practice and feedback aspect 
of assessment is what contributes most dramatically to 
student learning. Grading is largely distinct from 
learning. Learning precedes grading. The function of 
grading is to detect and warrant the learning that has 
taken place. Like putting a frame around the finished 
picture - certifying that it’s complete, but not some- 
thing that is actually part of the painting. Sometimes 
it is claimed that grading contributes to learning by 
creating external motivation. Nancy Randall s article 
on self-assessment records a number of students’ 
attitudes toward this experience. Faculty for their part 
can consider whether the stress involved in summa- 
tive teaching evaluations contribute to improving 
their teaching. 

Let me clarify: I am not suggesting grading does not 
have a role in education. As Alan Thomas makes clear, 
the public assessment of learning is a central feature 
of formal education. But grading has little role in 
promoting learning, especially the learning that pro- 
vides students with concepts, values, knowledge and 
abilities that they can and will use beyond the school 
and the classroom. No doubt students learn much 
that they can use, but I suspect that very little of it is 
promoted or captured by grading. 

Effective learning occurs where students come to 
internalize the project of learning, benefit from hav- 
ing meaningful assignments that develop their 
knowledge and skills, and receive useful feedback in 
order to improve performance. The often touted 
“coaching” model which is to replace or augment the 
“sage on stage” model is designed to capture just that 
emphasis. Thinking of vocal coaches rather than ten- 
nis coaches, drama teachers rather than football 
coaches, may help make this metaphor more palatable 
to some. But regardless, the key to a coaching 
approach is practice with feedback, ideally immediate 
feedback. 



It is not only alienation from the education process 
which needs to be overcome by making better use of 
assessment. I have come to see immediate feedback as 
the key means for dealing with the “frailty of human 
communication.” For three years I have worked with 
colleagues around the province, explaining the advan- 
tages of a learning outcomes approach to curriculum 
development and working with interested faculty in 
revising their courses to reflect this approach. Initially 
my method was to give an account of the approach 
followed by hands-on sessions working on course 
outcomes and outlines. I have been frequently struck 
by the extent of misunderstanding and miscommuni- 
cation that was involved in my initial lecture-like 
presentations. These misunderstandings quickly sur- 
faced during the actual work on the outlines - often 
resulting is satisfying “aha” experiences for faculty. 

Had I just stopped at the end of my presentation nei- 
ther I nor my audience would have been aware of the 
extent of our miscommunication. Of course concep- 
tual explanations are necessary, but without the 
subsequent opportunity to apply these concepts and 
receive feedback, the possibility of misunderstanding, 
even by professional learners, is enormous. As a result, 
I have increasingly shortened the presentation part of 
my workshops and lengthened the time for applica- 
tion, practice and feedback. 

Authentic Assessment - - ------- 

Of course, there is practice and there is practice. 
Learning is improved if there is more feedback, but 
learning that will transfer to use outside the classroom 
is best promoted by practice that requires such trans- 
fer and provides feedback that addresses application 
and understanding. It would seem obvious that what 
is practised should be as close as possible to what the 
student will be doing once the learning is over. Such 
an approach to assessment involves what is commonly 
called “authentic assessment.” Some initial stages of 
learning may involve idealized and limited applica- 
tions (learning the multiplication table for instance). 
But there is considerable evidence that students can 
master classroom expressions of learning, without 
actually having the depth of understanding requisite 
for real use (Marton et al, 1984). Realistic practice is 
necessary to provide students with real world use of 
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their understanding and to enable the instructor and 
students to know whether students are actually able 
to use what they have learned. 

Many of the articles testify to the importance and 
instructional power of meaningful assessment prac- 
tices. In their article, Alice MacPherson and Tally 
Wade document the powerful role that increasingly 
realistic practice plays in the training of 911 opera- 
tors. We might compare this to what many of us 
experienced in graduate school. While not discussed 
in this journal, most graduate education (quite 
unselfconsciously) provides considerable opportunity 
for students to engage in professionally realistic activ- 
ities with extensive feedback. This is probably one of 
the reasons we so seldom hear a call for reform of 
graduate schools. ^ While there is grading and creden- 
tialing in graduate school, grading is secondary 
through most of the process. Much more emphasis is 
placed on “coaching” and feedback in seminars, thesis 
preparation and lab work. Graduate school is also 
characterized by considerable informal feedback from 
peers. ^ 

Assessment and the articulation of 
instructional goals 

Crucial to assessment is “asking the right questions.” 
Good assessment requires that we are clear what it is 
students should be learning in our classes. Given the 
power of grades attached to most assessment tools, 
the choice of the wrong means of assessment means 
that students will focus their efforts on the wrong 
kind of learning. Donna Green and Russ Taylor 
describe vivid examples of how changing one’s 
approach to assessment can affect not only how one 
teaches, but what is taught. 

Because we all learn best by active engagement with 
material, the assignments done by students present 
the most important opportunity for their learning. If 
these assignments do not require the thoughtfulness 
and engagement we want our students to have, if they 
do not provide practice in application of understand- 
ing to tasks that resemble actual use, we will not 
provide students with the active engagement and 
practice they need. In addition, if our assignments do 
not require understanding and the thoughtful appli- 



cation of knowledge, students will understandably 
assume that we are not really concerned about that 
no matter how much we proclaim it. 

Developing curriculum based on a careful analysis of 
the learning needs of students involves also thinking 
about how one would determine whether the student 
was attaining the learning goals. In working with 
faculty to revise their courses in light of reflection on 
learning outcomes, it is usually at the point of devel- 
oping assessments for the revised course that 
instructors demonstrate their change of focus. For 
example, one instructor in retail management told me 
that the point of her course was to enable students to 
be able to evaluate the marketing effectiveness of the 
organization and layout of a retail store. The test she 
used required that students describe the criteria to 
assess “marketability”. After working with the learning 
outcomes approach she decided that a better 
approach would be to have students use the criteria to 
give reasoned evaluation of a variety of stores and 
store plans. Both approaches were consistent with the 
learning outcome, but only the latter provided a real- 
istic test of the student’s knowledge and 
understanding, requiring students to prepare to use 
their knowledge, not just prepare for the test. 

A biology instructor once explained to me that what 
she really wanted students to get out of introductory 
biology was a sufficient understanding of biology so 
that they could apply a critical understanding of biol- 
ogy to public and personal issues such as the 
environment. To aid such learning she brought in 
articles from the popular press and had them dis- 
cussed in class. She also had students bring in similar 
articles. But she didn’t grade any of these efforts. She 
treated this work as supplemental to the textbook and 
standard biology exams. I do not doubt that some 
students would learn something about applying bio- 
logical understanding through these assignments. But 
if such an application were a central goal (and treated 
as being as important as preparing students to enter 
2nd year biology courses) it would not have been so 
weakly assessed. Without this work being assessed, 
students would naturally assume that what was really 
important was preparing for the exams (whether this 
results in usable learning or not), not the application 
of their understanding to public issues. 
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